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CRITICAL NOTES. 



A NEW THEOLOGICAL MOVEMENT WITHIN FRENCH 
PROTESTANTISM. 

Under the title Publications diver ses sur le Fideisme 1 Professor 
Mgnegoz, now dean of the Protestant theological faculty in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, has put forth a volume to which it would be impossible to 
do justice without entering into a more or less thorough exposition of 
the type of thought represented by it. In form the book is an unpre- 
tentious collection of essays and lectures written and published, or 
delivered at different times, beginning with the year 1879. It would 
not be correct to say that as essays, review articles, or brochures in a 
pretty spirited controversy the contents of the volume would not 
be worthy of attention, or that they lack interest and attractiveness. 
To say nothing of the charm of style, in which MSnegoz emulates, 
and at times reaches, the very best models offered even by the French 
language, there is a certain warmth of feeling, a certain geniality and 
winsomeness of manner, pervading the pages of the book, which com- 
pel one to listen to what the author has to say. One feels that above 
the interests of controversy the author has at heart the interests of 
religion ; that, however much he may desire to see his particular 
views prevail, he holds the truth as above them, and is actuated by the 
desire to know and lead others to know the truth. As the preacher 
of novel doctrines, it was inevitable that he should come into conflict 
with conservative thinkers. In such conflicts he treats his opponents 
with the utmost consideration and respect. In fact, controversy does 
not stir him up to bitter denunciations. Not even when he feels that 
he has been grievously misrepresented does he use violent invective. 
On the other hand, his attitude toward traditionalism is uncompro- 
mising. He stands firmly by the banner he has unfurled, and 
vividly and vigorously wages his warfare against all opposition. There 
is here a rare combination of good qualities — a union of firmness 
and geniality, of calmness and strength, that is truly worthy of 

1 Publications diverses sur le FidHsme et son application a V enseignement chrltien 
traditionnel. Par Eugene Menegoz, professeur a la Faculty de theologie protestante 
de l'Universite' de Paris. Paris : Librairie Fischbacher, 1900. Pp. x + 425. Fr. 7.50. 
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admiration. In the midst of a debate which means life or death to his 
favorite system of thought, Professor Menegoz remembers that his 
opponents are, like himself, Christians, evangelicals, and, above all, 
lovers of the truth ; that, however they may differ in many details, 
they are brethren in Christ, and that the points on which he and they 
agree are more important and vital than those on which they differ. 
We venture to say that, had theological debates been carried on in 
the past in this spirit, the term odium theologicum would never have 
come into use. 

But it is as the exposition of a comparatively new type of thought 
and system of theology that Menegoz's essays deserve special notice ; 
and we may devote a little space to the presentation of this system. 

This system has become known in Europe under the three names 
of "the theology of the school of Paris," fidiistne, and symbolofi- 
deisme. The first of these names is used more frequently outside of 
France, and designates the new type in distinction from the older 
system held and taught by the professors of the school of Montauban.* 
As far as it shows the cleft within French Protestantism to be along the 
line that divides the two important centers of theological education — 
Paris and Montauban — this name is helpful, and may be accepted as 
appropriate. But the originators and leaders of the movement under- 
took to characterize its principal and regulative ideas by other terms ; 
and it will be neither possible nor profitable to avoid these. Menegoz, 
the earliest to appear in public with the new system, gave it the name 
oifideisme. Professor Sabatier, on the other hand, applied the term 
"critical symbolism" to the theory of religious knowledge propounded 
by himself in 1893, and accepted as a suitable philosophical basis 
of fideisme by Menegoz. An anonymous writer in the £glise litre 
(August 3 and 7, 1894), combining these two names, coined the title 
symbolofideisme, which, being accepted, at least provisionally, by Pro- 
fessor Menegoz (Publ. div,, preface), would appear to be the best 
designation of the new system. 

Symbolofideisme, then, was, until the winter of 1900, led by two 
eminent members of the Protestant theological faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Paris — Sabatier and Menegoz. The lamented decease of the 
former of these, who was also dean of the faculty, rounds off and closes 
one stage of its development. One would be tempted to say at first 
sight that it threatens the further progress of the movement." But 

*Cf. Gustav Lasch, Die Theologie der Pariser Schule. Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke 
& Sohn, 1901. 
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important as was Sabatier's part in bringing the new type to its present 
stage of development, his further participation in its growth, though of 
incalculable value, was not an absolute necessity. Deeply, therefore, 
though we may sympathize with the symbolofideists for the loss sus- 
tained by them, and, in fact, by French Protestantism and the cause 
of theological thinking in general, we cannot look upon the sad event as 
putting an end to so vigorous a tendency, or even endangering its life. 

But what, it may be asked, is the exact nature of this type of theo- 
logical thought, and how is it distinguished from the elder evangeli- 
calism ? 

The answer may be briefly given by pointing to the two parts of 
the name furnished respectively by its two eminent founders and 
expounders. Symbolofideisme is a combination of critical symbolism 
as a theory of religious knowledge and fidiisme as the heart and pith 
of the gospel of salvation. These two elements blend and harmonize, 
not merely as not nullifying each other, or presenting incongruities to 
each other, but as positively requiring each other as complements. 
Sabatier's theory of critical symbolism, we might say, necessarily leads 
either into Menegoz's idea of fideisme or into some other kindred and 
similar principle. On the other hand, the fidiisme of Menegoz 
requires some such philosophy of religion as is given in the neo- 
Kantian epistemology of Sabatier. 

To attempt a full description or exposition of the first of these ele- 
ments of the new system would lead us too far afield. It may suffice 
to refer to Sabatier's Esquisse d'une philosophic de la religion d'apres la 
psychologie et Vhistoire? The fundamental principle of this work is 
that religion is an inner relation with a personal God, which can only 
be conceived in the mind and represented in symbols of the intel- 
lectual life of man. These symbols bear the same, or at least a similar, 
relation to the reality of religion that language bears to thought. The 
same thought may be expressed in different forms of language. The 
same religious reality may be clothed in varying intellectual concep- 
tions. These intellectual conceptions may be constructed into dog- 
mas. In fact, they must be. Dogmas are necessary and legitimate. 
But they must be open to modification. They are not of the essence 
of individual religion. That essence is simply an inner surrender of 
self to God, /'. e., faith. 

3 English translation : Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion. New York : James 
Pott & Co., 1897. A review of the French book is printed in this Journal, Vol. I, 
pp. 999-1002; and a notice of the English translation in Vol. Ill, p. 626. 
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At this point Sabatier's thought flows into and fuses with that of 
Menegoz. The essential thing in religion, says Sabatier, is faith in 
God. The highest form in which this faith has been expressed is 
given in the consciousness of Jesus Christ. He felt himself to be the 
Son of God. Whosoever, taught and inspired by Jesus Christ, feels 
himself to be a son of God is a Christian. He has the faith necessary 
to constitute him a new being. The essential thing in Christianity, 
says Menggoz — beginning where philosophy ends and the historical 
exposition of the gospel of Jesus Christ commences — the essential 
thing in Christianity is faith. . It is faith as distinguished from beliefs. 
We are saved by faith independently of beliefs.* This is the keynote of 
Professor Menegoz's thought. The volume of essays before us rings 
the variations of this single proposition. It is concerned from begin- 
ning to end with the statement, explication, defense, and application 
of this thesis. 

In the first of the essays, entitled "Reflexions sur l'gvangile du 
salut," the author propounded the theme as early as 1879. In this 
essay, besides stating the principle and giving its biblical ground, 
Menegoz traces its pedigree in an interesting sketch, which we cannot 
refrain from reproducing in outline. In the earliest age of biblical 
history we find the essence of revealed religion to be salvation by obe- 
dience to the divine law (cf. Exod. 15:26; 19:5-8; 20:5,6; Numb. 
15:39,40; Deut. 11:26-28). But by obedience is here meant the 
inner submission of the heart to the will of God. In the ultimate 
analysis this obedience is nothing else than faith. Paul recognizes the 
identity when he takes the ground that Abraham was saved by faith 
(Rom. 4 : 3). 

From the patriarchal and Mosaic period to the prophets there is 
marked progress. These engaged in a double conflict. As against 
the heathen around them, they insisted on faithfulness to the God of 
Israel as a condition of salvation ; but as against the formalism to 
which religion gravitated within Israel, they preached the fear of God 
as the essential ground of true faithfulness. And this fear of, or rev- 
erence for, God is nothing other than the consecration of the soul to 
him. In other words, it is faith. 

Next to the Mosaic and prophetic ages comes a period of secret 

* The German expositors and critics of symbolofidiisme have had some difficulty 
in rendering the difference between the terms foi and croyance, as used by Professor 
Me'ne'goz (cf. Lasch, op. cit., p. 50). Fortunately a difference parallel to that between 
the French words runs between the English words " faith " and " belief." 
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activity, which culminates in the appearance of the forerunner of Jesus 
Christ, the austere and vigorous preacher of repentance. John the Bap- 
tist's conception of religion is summed up in the message : " Repent 
ye ; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." It is the message of sal- 
vation by repentance. Repentance, however, is not to be understood 
as mere sorrow for sin, but as a complete change of mind. And in 
this sense it is simply the obverse and correlate of faith. 

Thus far salvation by faith was presented by implication. It was 
necessary that the conception should be made explicit. This is done 
in the next period by Jesus Christ. Jesus was the first to formulate 
the doctrine : " He that believeth shall be saved." This was the life- 
giving substance of the gospel, the unfolding of the enfolded teaching 
of Moses and the prophets ; and in its turn the fruitful germ of the 
preaching of the apostles and of the Christian church. The apostle Paul 
took the theme and showed up its application to Jewish legalism in 
his doctrine of justification by faith without the works of the Mosaic 
law. The church under his influence broke away from the ceremonial 
prescription of the Mosaic law, but failed to apprehend the difference 
between faith and good works, and went on teaching the necessity of 
good works as a ground of salvation. Hence arose a system of laws 
and ordinances and a doctrine of salvation by good works. Then 
appeared Luther. He took up the idea of Paul and made it more 
•explicit in teaching salvation by faith apart from good works. But 
the period following the Reformation witnessed the development of 
another mist around the subject. Faith was not distinguished from 
beliefs. Evangelicalism has always maintained with proper firmnesr 
the doctrine of salvation by faith without works either ceremonial os 
moral, but it has for the most part missed the difference between faith, 
which is the surrender of self to God, and beliefs, which are conceptions, 
ideas, and opinions regarding God and the world. In the doctrine 
preached by symbolofideisme we are to see a new effort to place 
revealed religion on its ancient and biblical basis, salvation by faith 
alone — sola fide. 

Thus the ancestry of symbolofideisme is traced, if we may be 
allowed the expression, backward through six generations. The first 
ancestor of it was the doctrine of salvation by obedience to the will of 
God, as taught in the Mosaic age ; the second is salvation by the fear 
of God, as preached by the prophets ; the third, salvation by repent- 
ance, as proclaimed by John the Baptist ; the fourth, salvation by faith, 
.as revealed by Jesus Christ ; the fifth, salvation by faith apart from the 
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■works of the Mosaic law, insisted on by Paul ; the sixth, salvation by 
faith apart from all works, as set forth by Luther. M£negoz claims to 
define more strictly what is involved in these antecedent forms of 
the preaching of the gospel. He believes that he is laying bare the 
simple idea that underlies and runs through the Bible, and through the 
teachings of the church as far as the church has understood and 
insisted on the biblical conception of religion. 

For many years the progress of this idea within the circle into 
which it was launched appears to have been slow. It was in fact not 
until the lecture on the " Biblical Conception of Miracle " was delivered 
by Professor M6n6goz that the storm of the fideist controversy broke. 
This was in 1894. Since that date M6negoz has had occasion to come 
forward repeatedly to defend his thesis, as well as to reassert it against 
the severest criticisms imaginable and to clear it of the confusion into 
which his critics have from time to time unconsciously driven it. 

For one of the most singular, and, as one would think at first 
glance, most unexpected, features of the discussion has been the tend- 
ency to misunderstand and misrepresent this simple and clear formula. 
Almost every minor contribution to the author's Publications diverses is 
designed to remove some misunderstanding or repudiate some miscon- 
struction of the fundamental principle of salvation by faith independ- 
ently of beliefs. And there is nothing more striking than the patient, 
calm, and untiring way in which M£negoz meets these misconstructions. 

One of the earliest of these misconstructions was to the effect that 
Professor Me"n6goz taught the uselessness, or at least indifference, of 
beliefs as regards the inner or religious life. We are saved by faith 
independently of beliefs was made to mean : beliefs are unnecessary; 
that faith may exist without any antecedent or coexisting intellectual 
conceptions to arouse it or signify its presence. This, the author shows 
clearly, does not follow. On the contrary, he holds and teaches that 
beliefs influence, even mold and determine, faith. But he does not 
concede that on this account they are to be regarded as the ground of 
salvation instead of faith, or even along with faith (cf. Essay 14, "A 
propos du fidelsme "). 

Another misapprehension was to the effect that doctrines have 
nothing to do with repentance, faith, and conversion ; and that they 
do not affect the internal dispositions which bring us near to or remove 
us from or hinder salvation. This also the author rejects as altogether 
contrary to his mind. He explicitly teaches that doctrines are of the 
utmost importance in the religious domain. Truth moves men toward 
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the good, error toward evil. True teaching serves to produce saving 
faith (see Essay 15, " Nouvel entretien sur le fid&sme "). 

Another conception ascribed to Professor M6n6goz is that faith is 
independent of beliefs, which is, of course, met with a flat denial. 
Another was that sincerity is sufficient for salvation, since salvation is 
independent of beliefs. To this the author answers that, far from hold- 
ing the error imputed to him, he does not even hold, as his critics seem 
to do, that a sincere unbeliever is to be preferred to an insincere believer. 
All he contends for is that one's beliefs, whether he be sincere or insin- 
cere, shall lead him to give himself up to God in faith. As to whether 
an insincere man can truly do this each thinker may reason out for 
himself. (Essay 21, "La foi et la since"rite\") 

The most acute and plausible criticism of his idea Me"negoz con- 
cedes to be that passed by M. le pasteur Soulier. This critic, seizing on 
the concession that salvation is by faith and that faith is not independ- 
ent of beliefs, draws the conclusion syllogistically that salvation cannot 
be independent of beliefs. The author responds : There is an ambi- 
guity in the use of the word " independent." Salvation is not independ- 
ent of beliefs in the sense that these enter into the history of faith as 
preconditions and factors ; but it is independent in the more important 
and real sense that there is no power or virtue inherent in beliefs 
through which these produce salvation or serve as the meritorious 
ground of acceptance with God. This, he claims, is the position of the 
old orthodoxy of the Athanasian creed. That creed consigns to ever- 
lasting perdition all those who do not give their intellectual assent to 
its definition of the doctrine of the Trinity. " Which faith [belief in 
the formula on the Trinity] except everyone do keep whole and unde- 
filed, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly." And Me'nSgoz 
alleges that this is the position of the orthodox evangelicals of today. 

Finally Professor Henri Bois, of Montauban, seems to have so far 
misunderstood M£negoz as to charge him with teaching that faith is in 
itself the meritorious ground of salvation. The author denies the truth 
of this charge and reasserts explicitly his agreement with the Protestant 
doctrine that salvation is not on account of faith {propter fideni), but 
through faith {per fideni). (Essay 25, "Foi et me'rite.") 

But innocent and simple as the fundamental proposition of the new 
system may be, and in harmony with the general standpoint of the 
reformed theology, yet its adoption as the regulative principle of all 
religious thought would lead to far-reaching results. The author is 
not inclined to deny this. Neither did Sabatier deny it. On the 
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contrary, by the very theory of symbolism he propounded, Sabatier 
made frequent reconstructions of doctrinal presentation a feature of 
healthy religious thought. He promised, if life and health should 
permit, to present a doctrinal system fitting into and harmonizing with 
the philosophy of the present day. This promise, unfortunately, we 
are not to see realized. But M6n6goz offers, not indeed a complete 
system, but parts of a system of theology illustrating the method to 
be used and the results to be attained by those who accept his central 
principle. 

Such parts, taking them in the order of dogmatic theology, we have 
in the essays included in the Publications diverses on sacred history, 
the biblical conception of miracle, the Trinity and salvation according 
to the teaching of Jesus. The first of these defines the doctrine of 
symbolofideisme in the subject of Holy Scripture and its inspiration. 
The doctrine will not appear singular or striking to anyone who is 
familiar with the changes wrought in this subject within evangelical 
thought during the past thirty years by historical study and criticism. 
Verbal or plenary inspiration in the older sense is, of course, out of 
the question. The Bible is simply the source and record of God's self- 
revelation to man through the prophets and apostles culminating and 
centering in the person and consciousness of Jesus Christ. But the 
accuracy, and even trustworthiness, of the Bible on historical or scien- 
tific matters must not be made an article of faith. Belief in its infalli- 
bility is not required as a condition of salvation by anything the Bible 
says of itself or anything taught by Jesus Christ. 

The second of the doctrinal essays of Menegoz, that on the biblical 
conception of miracle, is somewhat more out of the ordinary. It 
repudiates the older rationalistic view on the subject according to 
which certain natural events were misconceived and misinterpreted 
by the biblical writers as supernatural. It repudiates, on the other 
hand, the idea of some orthodox theologians that these miracles were 
performed in accordance with certain laws of nature unknown at the 
time by the majority of mankind and destined to remain unknown for 
ages to come. This view, the author contends, utterly destroys the 
religious value of miracles by reducing them to mere natural phe- 
nomena. The still older orthodox view that the biblical miracles were 
actually cases of contradiction or suspension of natural law is, of 
course, out of the question. What is the truth, then, with reference 
to these remarkable occurrences ? The author answers : They are 
cases where the natural order of things bends (without being set aside 
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or contradicted) before a superior will. And this will is, in the last 
analysis, the will of God. This is the biblical idea. The idea is 
expressed in the concrete forms of the period in which the biblical 
writer lived. But these forms change from generation to generation. 
At the time of the prophets and apostles all believed in the possibility 
of the reversal of the order of nature. The time has come when this is 
no longer true. The religious truth, however, that God can and does 
work bending and controlling the course of nature in answer to the 
prayers of his people, is unchangeable. We may therefore question 
the historicity of many of the miraculous narratives in the Scriptures 
and still retain the religious value of them. Prayer, it is said, is the 
essence of religion. This is true. But what would man's prayer be 
without God's answer to it ? A vain illusion. The answer of God 
is miracle. 

In the essay on the Trinity we have a more strictly theological 
discussion. The question is, first of all : Is a doctrine of the Trinity 
possible, desirable, or necessary in modern Christendom ? The fact 
that so many devout men from the earliest days of Christianity have 
declared their faith in it constitutes a presumption in its favor. The- 
task, therefore, consists in divesting the eternal essence of truth con- 
tained in this article of faith from the temporary and contingent form 
in which it has been clothed, and reclothing it in modern psychological 
and philosophical forms of thought. For every doctrine is an expres- 
sion of belief in an eternal fact in the forms of scientific and philo- 
sophical thought of any given age. The confessional doctrine of the 
Trinity was formulated at a time when science and philosophy were in 
an entirely different stage of growth from that attained at the present 
day. The ideas prevalent then on such matters as substance and per- 
sonality would not pass today. How, then, should the doctrine be 
reconstructed ? Out of the facts furnished by the Scriptures. And 
what are these facts? First of all, God is one. No fact is more 
clearly beyond denial than that the Bible from beginning to end 
inculcates monotheism. But God is revealed as Father in his trans- 
cendence. He is also revealed as Spirit ever active in the world of 
nature and of mind. As immanent he manifests himself objectively 
in humanity, and in his fulness in Jesus Christ. As such he is the 
Son. Finally he manifests himself subjectively in the believer testify- 
ing to the spirit of man. In this capacity he is the Holy Spirit. The 
question may be raised whether this is not Sabellianism. The author 
anticipates by answering that it should not be considered a reason for 
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rejecting the doctrine that it seems to revive Sabellianism. But he 
points out a radical difference between Sabellianism and his own doc- 
trine. Sabellianism teaches the manifestation of God in the three 
modes of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit successively. According to 
his own conception these manifestations are not simply successive, but 
coexistent. God is one person, however, manifesting himself under 
three modes. 

The last essay in the collection — that on the notion of salvation 
according to the teaching of Jesus — gives a similar reconstruction on 
the radically important subject of what constitutes salvation. Here, 
once more, the important matters are the standpoint and method 
rather than the essential content of the essay. And the standpoint 
and method are the same as in the essays hitherto analyzed. The 
author aims to gather from the gospels just what Jesus thought of sal- 
vation. But when he has found this thought he seeks to distinguish 
between the form and the essence of the teaching. The form consists 
of those terms and words which Jesus borrowed from his age in order 
to express the inner reality. These we need not preserve. The 
essence, however, is of perpetual validity and importance. 

This cursory exposition of symbolofidiisme will be sufficient to 
show its general character and bearings. Its affinities to other systems 
are also apparent. It bears close and marked resemblances to the 
Ritschlian system in Germany, and with the newest theology of Great 
Britain and America as represented in the writings of Principal Fair- 
bairn, Professor W. N. Clarke, Dr. George A. Gordon, and others. In 
all of these systems the fundamental assumption is that there is a sharp 
difference between form and essence, between reality and the expres- 
sion of it, between faith and beliefs, between intellectual conceptions 
and religious experience. In all there is the same free attitude toward 
the Bible as containing the realities of revealed religion in local and 
historical forms, from which forms variation is necessary. In all, 
finally, there is the same insistence on the right of each generation to 
construct its own theology, because doctrine is to be held in solution, 
and not in hard and fixed crystal forms. But there are also differ- 
ences. From Ritschlianism the French theology differentiates itself 
mainly by its refusal to antagonize mysticism, and by its exaltation of 
the religious above the moral element. From the Anglo-American new 
theology it is distinguished in having a better defined philosophical 
basis, and consequently assuming a more distinctly polemical attitude 
toward the older evangelicalism. This feature, however, we cannot 
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but regard as a decided weakness. In our judgment, Professor 
M€n€goz does not do full justice to the older evangelicalism in identi- 
fying its standpoint with that of the Athanasian creed. There is a 
difference between the position taken in that creed, which condemns to 
everlasting perdition all those who do not accept its formula on the 
Trinity, and the evangelicalism of today, which, we believe, does not 
insist on the acceptance of any formulae as conditions of salvation, but 
holds that sane intellectual notions are involved in the act of faith, 
and, so far forth, are necessary to salvation. As far as the Athanasian 
creed is concerned, we are inclined to think that one of Professor 
M6n6goz's critics (Essay No. 20) is correct in repudiating it in the 
name of evangelicalism. Its damnatory clause is certainly not com- 
monly held by evangelicals, and very few of the reformed churches 
recognize it as a standard at all. The corner-stone of evangelicalism 
we take to be the truth that personal trust in Jesus Christ as the 
Savior from sin is the sufficient ground of acceptance with God. The 
act of faith is complex. It includes an act of intellect as well as one 
of sensibility and one of will. What renders faith an effectual medium 
of salvation ? M6n6goz seems to say the act of will alone, whereby 
one gives himself to God in consecration. We would say neither the 
act of will alone nor that of sensibility or intellect alone, but all 
together as a single act of faith. 

A. C. Zenos. 
The McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, 111. 



THE PHYSICAL RELATION OF MAN TO GOD AMONG 
THE MODERN SEMITES. 

Only rather obscure traces are to be found of the physical father- 
hood of Deity among modern Semites. The subject cannot be dis- 
cussed by making use of veiled expressions. I shall try not to offend 
against delicacy, but I must use words which are unambiguous. 

There is perhaps no clear proof of the existence of the notion that God 
is the father of a clan, tribe, or family. For this there is a sufficient reason 
in the fact that such an idea would be most repugnant to Islam as well 
as to ancient Christianity. Here if anywhere old Semitic ideas should 
have become extinct. I can present only such hints as I have found 
in certain expressions and usages, and leave the reader to draw his 
own conclusions. These hints are not limited to the representations 



